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Issned on the Ist and 15th of every Month—For Terms, see Last Page. 
SUL LIVAN D. HARRIS, . . . . EDITOR & PROPRIETOR. 
~ Boral ints for the Season. cleansed. ‘Clear 0 out all the dreppings, and white 
wash the roosts and siding, to kill all the vermin ; 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. for if the hen lice should get their colonies at work 
cenit in the hair of the horses, there will be mischief not 


sf, PRIL rains have kissed the face |80 easy to abate. The horse stalls, too, should be 
of the old brown earth into aj wets over with lye or thin lime wash, to purify 
lively hue again, and now the | them in like manner, and all dirty corners cleared 
f) farmer has his hands full of all | out, so as to afford no harbor for vermin. 
p sorts of preparatory work.—} But do not be more careful of the barn stock than 
*: Chief among these Spring la-|that in the house. Secure the health of the house- 
bors, is to look over the mowing | hold, by cleaning out the cellar of all decaying vege- 
ret lands, and get them in order for|tables; give it a good ventilation through and 
S the sythe or the mowing ma-| through, instead of forcing all the noxious vapors to 
chine. The logs and sticks should be | ascend by the way of the cellar stairs, to poison the 
‘= & gathered out of the way, and all the| air in the dwelling rooms. We believe it would be 
A® 2 loose stones taken off. If the cattle! a good sanitory improvement in domestic architec- 
ae © 3 have ranged on the meadows, and their | ture, to banish the store cellars from under the dwell- 
, droppings appear in little clumps that| ings, unless they can be so constructed as to be well 
will obstruct the sythe or mower, let| ventilated on any mild days in winter. 
the boys go over the ground with a! Soap making is among the regular household la- 
mall, and pelt them in pieces. Now | bors of the Spring, and oh ! what an extensive bless- 
while the old stubble is beaten down, | ing js this same operation of soap making, taken in 
and before the new grass gets up to cover them, all) q|] its bearings. If the ashes have been saved up 
the sticks and stones which will annoy you in the | dry, you can set up the leach with a half peck of 
heat of haying and harvest, can be easily seen and | fresh Jime in the bottom, upon a wisp of straw and a 
removed ; which will materially conduce to the good| few sticks, to facilitate drainage, then fill up with 
temper and success of the harvesters, at a time when ashes, well pounded down, and hope for “good luck ;” 
they cannot afford to be hindered. for in making soap, as in al] other items of farm 
Watch the first opportunity to get in the Spring| management, good luck comes of good manage- 
grains. Nobody can tell what kind of a season we | ment; then while you have the lye handy, cleanse 
are to have, though as a general thing we get a turn | 4]) the greasy spots and articles about the house, not 
about of wet and dry. It has been predicted that forgetting the stable, hen roost and scaly fruit trees. 
the coming season is to be one of the hottest sort, Take a hoe and scratch around the roots of the peach 
but we feel but little confidence in the prediction. | trees, and look for the holes of the borer, and be in 
We should go on and do our duty, and be prepared | after him with a sharp stick ; then make a little 
for any season that providence sends. Early crops, | dressing of ashes around the trunk, with a cup next 
if got in well, are generally safest and best, and then | to the tree, to catch the water. 
if any of these fail, we have a further chance to try; Ina short time you may see little zephyr-like 
it over again. | sprays of webbing on the branches of the fruit trees, 
As the sheep begin to go to grass, they will be- where the early hatching worms are preparing their 
come foul. To prevent this, or to remedy it if before habitation. Take them in season, and with a swab 
neglected, shear off the tag locks, and they will dipped in lye and on the end of a pole long enough 
be kept neat. Especially the nursing ewes should to reach them, wipe out the young colonies, before 
be kept light and cleanly, both for their own condi- they get large and numerous enough to strip the ten- 
tion and the convenience of the lambs. der foliage from the trees. In short, now is the time 
If the hens have roosted about the stables during of year to keep your eyes open for a great many 
the winter, the premises should be thoroughly works of precaution and prevention. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
New York Cattle Markets Again. 

Although I dislike very much to have anything 
to do with any of Col. Benton’s D. D.’s,* yet 
sometimes it becomes imperative; hence I must 
ask of you the favor of a small space in your col- 
umns for a few remarks in reply to the Tribune’s 
Reporter, though their character may not exactly 
suit your taste or your paper, yet under the cir- 
cumstances I trust you will grant me the indul- 
gence. 

The New York Tribune, as well as its Re- 
porter, has time and again been importuned to 
make their reports more impartial, more in ac- 
cordance with transpired facts, by refraining from 
those unfounded statements so at variance with 
the facts, and omitting their habitual prophecies 
and predictions that are mere gratuities, not re- 
quired of a reporter, utterly unreliable, and worse 
than useless toward the accomplishment of any 
good result. 
a fair and generous reply in vindication of their 
course, or an attempt to show that they are right, 
they either beg the question by resorting to the 
common subterfuge of introducing some foreign 
matter altogether irrelevant to the subject, and 
base their argument on that, or by virulent abuse. 
Thus are all treated who dare question the truth 
of any of their statements, that they ought to 
know when made they cannot substantiate by fair 
argument, but expect from their position by mere 
force of virulent abuse, to silence all complaint, 
will neither discontinue their groundless asser- 
tions, nor give a satisfactory reason for their con- 
tinuance. Now, does not such a course leave 
room for the generally entertained opinion among 
producers, that their interests (however much so- 
licitude the Tribune or its Reporter may profess 
for their welfare,) are in reality only a secondary 
consideration with them ? 

The Reporter, in the Tribune for the week 
ending March 30th, attempts to give a reason, 
but it is the reverse of a satisfactory one, because 
it is not founded on the truth. He says it is not 
the farmer nor honest cattle dealer that thinks 10 
cents per lb. is not enough price to pay for the 
production of the best large, fat oxen; but that it 
is the go-betweens, as he calls them, who think 
they cannot be produced for that price. (My ar- 
ticle in the Cultivagor of March 15th was based 
on the cost of sailielian alone.) Most profound 
logician, to arrive at such a sage conclusion! It 
is the producer’s interest to press down the price, 
is it? It is the producer’s interest, is it, to have 
it falsely heralded to the world that beef cattle 
can be afforded at a less price than the reality ? 
Does the man really believe that producers are 
such nincompoops as to believe that sort of bal- 
derdash? But he says it is I who am advocating 
the cause of the go-betweens. Now, I did not 
suppose there lived a man endowed with common 
sense, who, with the slightest regard to truth, 
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And to all such appeals, instead of 
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honor, or honesty, could possibly draw such a de- 
duction from anything my remarks contained ; 
but it is singularly characteristic of the man, and 
in perfect keeping with his reports—there is no 
reliance to be placed in either—at least so far as 
his bare assertions, prophecies and _ predictions 
are concerned. But he says he won't lie; in re- 
gard to that point we differ in opinion, that’s all. 
Performances speak louder than professions. His 
suspicion that I hate the 7ribune, is on a par with 
all the rest of his ribaldry. I have never enter- 
tained any malice toward the Zribune, though I 
could not, and would not subscribe to its numer- 
ous theoretical and visionary schemes of former 
days, yet I have patronized it from within two or 
three years of its birth to the present day, with a 
few short intervals, and the only hate I may now 
have to it, has been engendered by Solon Robin- 
inson himself. My whole interetsts are identical 
with those of the farmer, and beef cattle produ- 
cer, the insinuations of the self-constituted wise- 
acre to the contrary notwithstanding. 

I wish to say that in the practical demonstra- 
tion in my former article, I intentionally made 
the losses that would occur to the operator, less 
than the reality. I now say that for the last four 
years, had any man run his chance of buying 
both eattle and corn in this valley, his loss would 
have been not $7 per head, but more than twice 
$7, besides his trouble and loss of time. 

While rumaging among some old papers, I very | 
opportunely came across the following, which is 
rather too rich to be lost. It is part of Robin- 
son’s reports for three successive market days, 
taken off at the time; the day and date of the 
month is given, but not the year; I think it was 
three years ago: 

Hog report for Wednesday, Feb. 13th, price 
from 7} to 74 cts. per lb. 

Prophecy : “ There is a hard time coming for 
the hog men, and the late European news is not 
calculated to help them any.” 

Report for Wednesday, Feb. 20th : “ Col. Rad- 
cliff sold a lot of hogs for 84 cts.” 

Prophecy : “ But the hog men need not look 
for more than 8 cts. for the future.” 

Report for Wednesday, Feb. 27th: “ Prices a 
shade better—say 84 cts.” 

Prophecy : “ The prospect for the future sales 
is not in favor of the drover, if a large supply 
should be crowded in now, prices will go down so 
low that a long nosed rooter can’t dig them up 
again.” 

This jargon needs no comment. I merely in- 
troduce it to show your readers the value of So- 
lon’s prophecies and predictions. But in spite of 
his efforts, the hog market remained high till late 
in the season. Wm. Renicx. 

Circleville, April, 1858. 

Remarks.—The above was called out by the fol- 
lowing items from Mr. Robinson’s Cattle Report in 
the N. Y. Tribune of April Ist: 


“There is not, so far as we can see, any prob- 
ability of any material increase above 10c., since 
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there must be a large stock of cattle yet in the 
West to come forward. And with all due defer- 
ence to the howling of one William Renick, of 


Ohio, against the wickedness of the Tribune for) 


daring to say so, we shall continue to express that 
opinion while we believe it, notwithstanding his 
opinion that our reports are the greatest enemies 
that the farmer has to contend with. He is only 
mistaken in one point—it is the go-between the 
farmer and the consumer that hates those reports. 
It is not the farmer nor the honest, fair cattle 
dealer that thinks them injurious to the country, 
or that the Tribune is persistently anxious to 
lower the price of beef cattle. 
of the case is that Mr. Renick, and others of the 
same ilk, would like to have us so report as to ad- 
vance his individual interest, which we cannot do 
unless truth will do it. We may make mistakes, 
but we won't lie. We sadly fear that the grand 
secret of this great how] is to be found in the fact 
the howler hates the Tribune.” 

As between Mr. Renick and the Tribune, it is not 
necessary for us to volunteer. Last year [see O. 
Cult., June 1, page 162,] we locked horns with So- 
LON in a little friendly fight on this subject, and he 
knows that all the facts before and since, have only 
corroborated the truth of what we said. And as a 
further illustration of the shakiness of Mr. Robin- 


son’s predictions, take the two following extracts| bulk, is the animal for service. 


The truer state} 
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| price of this day two weeks, the number in the 
_yards to-day being 1,844 against 2,111 last week 
and 3,113 two weeks ago. 

“The stock offered to-day bears a remarkably 
uniform character—it is neither very good nor 
|very bad. It is mostly of the common breed of 
| Western cattle, and contains an unusual number 
of coarse-boned, rough work oxen, pretty well 
fed, and such steers as are usually considered 
| more fit for barrel beef than for the market stall.” 

For many things connected with the Cattle trade 
| of the West, we can commend Mr. Robinson ; while 
| in some others, we are sorry that a man occupying 
such an influential position should be so reckless in 
| assertions, where he evidently needs either more in- 
| formation or a better memory.—Ep. 

cantina cal 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Buying a Horse. 

First, acquire a knowledge of horses, so as to 
know a good horse when you see one that is a 
model. There is more money lost, and more 
honest men defrauded, in the buying and selling 
of horses, than in any other product of the farm. 
For the last twenty years, I have had all sorts 
and shapes of horses, from the pony to the 
Shanghai, and the greatest weight in the least 
A horse weigh- 


from his reports of April 1st and Apri] 8th, in con- ing from 1,100 to 1,400 Ibs., is large enough for 


nection with the first four lines above quoted : 
From the Tribune, April 1st, 1858. 

“Total number of beeves in the city this week, 
2,792. This is 958 head less than last week, and 
328 head less than the average of last year. The 
average number at each Wednesday market last 


year was 2,241 head, while the number to-day, 
being 2,111, shows 130 head less than the aver- 


age, and 1,002 head less than this day week. 
“To those acquainted with this market, it is 
hardly necessary to say that the price advanced 


to-day full 4c. per pound, when they see that the 


the number is 1,000 head less than at the last 


market, and when we assure them that the aver- 


age quality is far superior now to what it was 
then. 

“ We presume that the rise in market to-day, 
will bring in a larger supply next week, so that 
the return to meat from the long lent of fish, will 
not increase the price above that of to-day.” 

From the Tribune, April 8th, 18°8. 

“ Total number of beeves received in this city 
this week, 2,510. This is 282 head less than last 
week, and 610 head less than the average of last 
year. The average number at each Wednesday 
market last year was 2,241 head, while the num- 
ber to-day, being 1,844, shows 397 head less than 
the average, and 267 head less than this day 
week. 

“ It will be seen by our table of quotations that 
we have advanced the selling rates to-day of all 
grades one cent a pound above the price of this 
day week, and one and a half cents above the 





farm work. You must understand what you 
want an animal for, before you go to buy. One 
minute is long time enough to examine the stand- 
ing points of a horse. These are: A good lively 
eye inclined to hazel, and a pleasant countenance ; 
a flat leg and open foot; shoulder set rather back, 
and thin at the withers; a short back, and no ob- 
jection if it is slightly roached ; the proper shape 
of the hinder parts depends on what you wish 
the horse to perform. 

The prevailing blemishes are blindness or weak 
eyes, ringbone, spavin, hoof-bound, curbed or 
thorough-pinned, stifled, etc., all of which an ex- 
pert observer will detect in one minute’s time. 
The heaves is the most difficult to detect, as that 
depends upon the treatment the animal has had 
for the week previous. The thumps, or palpita- 
tion of the heart, may be detected easily, by mov- 
ing and exciting the horse, and stopping him sud- 
denly. As to the age of a horse hurting him, it 
depends on how he has been used until he is six 
years old ; if sound then, he is good for 12 or 20 
years service yet. Judging the age of a horse by 
his mouth, is very uncertain. You can tell toa 
certainty within one year until he is six years 
old, then you must judge from general appear- 
ance. Some horses have a full mouth at five, 
others at six. Some judges rely on the tusk, but 
some horses never have any tusk—about the 
same number of mares have tusks as horses that 
have none. Some men will tell you that they 
know the age of a horse by the jaw, or the wrin- 
kles about the eye, or by the joints of the tail._— 
You might as well say that you know the age of 
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a man by the wrinkles in his face. The wearing 
of the teeth depends upon the general health and 
lungs of the animal. Bad teeth follow diseased 
lungs. 

In purchasing a horse rely upon your judg- 
ment, and when you trade, do not ask a neighbor, 
as every man ought to know his own business. 
If there is much talking to be done, let the other 
do it. What you say, let it be to the point, and 
stand to itl 1, R. Pumpnrey. 

Licking Co., April, 1858. 

Nore.—There is some very good horse talk in the 
above, and some main points in the horse entirely 
overlooked. An indispensable requisite in the man, 
in making a good purchase, is, that he must have 
good horse sense, ana this many people never have, 
and have not the capacity toacquireit. Such people 
had better set an honest horseman to do such busi- 
ness for them.—Ep. 

= 24 +7077 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
More about Chufas. 


My object in writing this communication, is not 
to cross words with Mr. Merton, whose limited 
experience with a few tubers should have induced 
him to be a little more modest in his assertions, 
as to what they are good for, and what they will 
yield to the acre, ete. I wish only to make a 
statement of facts as I have proved them. 

I plant the tubers in rows three feet apart and 
one foot in the row, for field culture. Last sea- 
son they produced, in good soil, on an average, 
one pint to the hill, and in some instances over a 
quart to the hill, (1 leave the reader to determine 
the quantity to the acre.) When first dug from 
the ground, they are not good to eat, neither are 
they when thoroughly dried ; but when properly 
cured, I have seen no one who did not relish 
them, although the exterior coating is of a woody 
nature, which renders them more difficult to mas- 
ticate. But their chief excellence for domestic 
use, is for coffee, which I certainly prefer to Java. 
We use scarcely any other in our family. Brown 
and prepare the same as other coffee ; it requires 
but little sugar. For fattening hogs, I have had 
some experience with them. Last fall, after my 
crop was harvested, I turned in one hog to root 
up the scattering tubers, and although the Al- 
monds were much injured by the frost, the hog 
during the mild winter, with no other food, was 
as fat as hogs ordinarily are when they are slaugh- 
tered. A gentleman in Michigan writes me: “I 
will endorse all you have said about the Chufa, 
especially for fattening hogs. My crop,” he adds, 
“produced at the rate of 200 bushels to the 
acre, and the tops 14 tons of hay.” Poultry are 
exceedingly fond of the tubers, and so are cattle 
and horses, but for hogs they will chiefly be 
raised, as they can harvest them themselves.— 
The tops are of a bright shining green, and re- 
semble “June grass” about as much as they do 
thistles. H. B. Lum. 
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I’m not going to say anything about your “ Hints 
for the Season,” Mr. Editor, for it is to be sup- 
posed an Editor knows everything; but one thing, 
permit me to say, that, mankind are pretty much 
alike, and when there is one more disposed to 
plant a tree, or vine, or shrub, for its promising 
beauty, or shade or flower, there are ninety and 
five willing to plant if you convince them that 
fifty cents now expended in the purchase of a tree, 
will, in five years, add fifty dollars to the value of 
their homestead; provided, they are disposed to 
sell. To prove this, good Editor, needs no rea- 
soning or argument from your capable pen; but 
simply a request to those who hesitate to look 
about and see wherein constitutes the value of 
their neighbors’ places. Why, my dear Sir, six 
years ago I took a place said by all my friends, 
and acknowledged by myself, to be some of the 
poorest land in the county. I bought it for fifty 
dollars an acre. I planted out evergreens, etc., 
and last year I sold it for $500 an acre, when 
land along side could not be sold for one hundred 
and fifty dollars an acre. 

School Houses. 

Oh, that every one would think and act on your 
suggestions respecting school houses and school 
yard grounds! I verily believe there would be 


just two-fold the intelligence among our people, if 


our school houses and surroundings had more 
about them to connect learning, study and enjoy- 
ment as identical with the life of a rational being. 
As it is, too many are early taught that all there 
is of life or humanity is the knowledge of just 
enough to get money. 


Saw Dust as Manure. 


Let no man imagine that by the application of 
saw dust he is getting actual food for his plant; 
but, while his land is rich in itself—as nearly all 
the clay lands of Ohio are —he is enabling it to 
distribute its qualities, and by admission of air, 
heat, ete., carrying out, in a measure, the advan- 
tages accrued from under or thorough drainage. 
The application of saw dust, tan-bark, chip-ma- 
nure, long straw, ete., all have the effect of loosen- 
ing our clay soils, and assisting nature in air and 
moisture to develop their procreating qualities ; 
but until the second or third year of the applica- 
tion of such articles, no good is obtained direct 
trom their intrinsic value. 

Italian Rye Grass. 


I must tell “S. W. S.” that, as an experiment, 
and to please himself, the sowing and growing of 
Italian Rye Grass is all very well; but if he ex- 
pects to realize any good therefrom, he is much 
mistaken. It has been tested over and over again, 
by ameteurs, and as yet has proved profitless. 


Cultivation of Annual Flower Seeds, 


All who expect to grow annual flower seeds, 
should carefully “read, mark, and inwardly di- 
gest,” the instructions given by Mrs. Bateham re- 
specting sowing, etc. The great danger, as I have 
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found with most of annual flower seeds, is the 
liability to cover them too deeply ; they are gen- 
erally small and delicate seeds, and when they 
sprout, cannot struggle up through two inches of 
hard baked clay soil. I have practiced sowing 
on the ground, and then sprinkling sand or fine 
moss over the seeds, laying then a board over the 
same for two or three days. In this way I rarely 
fail to grow any of the finest of seeds. 
Cleveland. GEOMANCER- 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Reclaiming Wet Lands. 


Potatoes raised on cool, moist soil, such as 
Maine, Nova Scotia, Ireland, and the north-west- 
ern part of the United States, are of the very best 
quality in regard to mealiness and good flavor.— 
Our climate here about Columbus is generally 
too warm and dry, for the most abundant yield of 
the first quality of potatoes. The best we can do 
is to take such of our lands as have an over sup- 
ply of water either on or directly under the sur- 
face, and make it dry to a suflicient depth by 
draining. Such land is always rich, and if we 
can lower the water some twenty-five or thirty 
inches below the surface, we will have a cool, 
rich, moist soil, just the kind for potatoes. We 
suppose no one will question our having a moist 
soil where there is water so close to the surface. 
There would be a continued evaporation. And 
as evaporation always produces cold, the soil 
would be cool. There are plenty of such soils, 
too, in Ohio. Along our creeks and rivers, just 
under the hill where the water comes out in 
springs, are generally strips of wet, spouty land, 
now worthless, but if well drained would be the 
very best. Such land needs tile draining, for 
which it will pay sometimes in a single season. 

If any one doubts this, let him visit the veget- 
able gardens at Cleveland; many of them once a 
bog, now dry and beautiful. Draining has made 
this change. But the great improvement of wet 
lands must depend on draining our lands at some 
distance from the natural water-courses, or what 
are usually termed “ back lands,” ponds, swamps, 
etc., than which there is no richer land in the 
State when once made dry. There is no wear 
out to such land. We are aware that it costs 
something to improve it, but then it pays, and that 
is answer enough to that objection. We have no 
doubt that there is more money lost for the want 
of a proper system of drainage, in Ohio, than for 
any other one thing. We suffer in health as well 
as in purse. 

Sandy soil underlaid with gravel, while new 
and rich, will produce very good crops of pota- 
toes in rainy seasons; but in very dry ones, not 
so good as well drained, rich, moist lands. Take 
the crops immediately south of Columbus the past 
season, and they will not compare with those 
raised on good upland at some distance from the 
river. Who has brought finer potatoes to Co- 
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township ? yet his was raised on our black swails. 
We might mention many others who raise the 
very best of vegetables of all kinds on this same 
kind of land, but we forbear; but will venture 
the assertion that a majority of the premiums 
awarded at our State and county fairs for the last 
three years were awarded to vegetables raised on 
drained lands. We would say nothing disparag- 
ingly of gravelly land; but where the gravel 
comes near the top, it leaches its richness down, 
and is appropriately termed a “hungry soil,” 
which is the least valuable of any. But where a 
strata of clay intervenes between the soil and 
gravel, this is in a great measure prevented, and 
indeed makes a first rate soil. There are many 
such acres in Ohio which produce the most abun- 
dant crops. But all cannot have such, and the 
best they can do is to improve such as they have 
which is much more readily done than those that 
have not tried it would suppose. The most of our 
high and dry back lands need more loam. They 
are generally rich in all the bases of a rich soil. 
The loam can be supplied with facility by plow- 
ing under clover frequently. Any land that will 
bear clover, can be made abundantly rich. It is 
no use, however, to sow clover and then keep it 
pastured close. If the top is not allowed to grow 
the root cannot, so there will be a double loss.— 
Plow under heavy crops of clover and you will 
soon have loam enough, and consequently a soil 
that will yield most abundantly. 

Another great error is in allowing land to run 
down before improving it. Keep up your lands 
and they will keep you up. Besides, if your ob- 
ject is to make money, you might as well have 
your money in your land as in your pocket. And 
much better put it in what you have now, and 
make it rich, than buy and improve more to run 
down in its turn. There is too much desire among 
farmers to be able to tell of their broad expanse 
of acres, when asked by their arquaintances, 
“how much land have you got.” Better pride 
in telling how much grain and grass we grow, 
what fine stock we have, what fine fruit and veg- 
etables we produce, upon the least number of 
acres. Then we will improve rather than in- 
crease our lands. Large farms are the great 
evils of American farmers. G. S. Eynis. 
—EE——E——— 

Brack Teers in Pics.—<As many of our far- 
mers are not aware of the disease that destroys at 
least one-eighth of the young, I will give a de- 
scription of the disease and of the cure. 

Symptoms.—The hair stands out, with a slight 
cough, lank in appearance, and do not eat well; 
as the cough increases, they grow stupid, have 
the scours, and die in fits. 

Cure—Catch the pig, and you will find just 
back of the tusks a small black tooth (similar to 
the wolf tooth in the horse,) set in the jaw. Take 
a hammer and a punch, and break the tooth 
loose, and with a pair of nippers take out the 
tooth or teeth; and if the tusks are black, break 
them off also, and give the pig a little sulphur 








umbus than Benjamin Buttle, Esq., of Mifflin 


with his feed.—Oor. NV. Y. Observer. 
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Responses from the Rural World. Hellew Horn im Cattle. 
I have noticed the subject of Hollow Horn 
Sundry Notes and Comments. treated upon several times in the Ohio Cultiva- 
TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS.—It is well for! tor, of late, but none of the correspondents on 
your incredulous readers that you explain how | that subject have agreed with my experience, ex- 
your correspondent, “ Woodman,” succeeded so} cept the one in Prairie Farmer, in last number. 
sasily in making his hemlock take root and grow, |I have administered the remedy in a little differ- 
after using it as a riding whip four miles in the|ent manner from him. Instead of drenching, I 
hot sun; you solve the mystery, by telling us that|mix the soap with dry salt, so as somewhat to 
he has a “nice springy soil.” I protest against | stiffen it, and the cow will generally eat it very 
sending to the papers a miraculous account of a/ willingly ; then a spoon full of turpentine put in 
great crop, or of success in tree culture, unless|the cup of the head just back of the horns, and 
accompanied by the character of the soil and sub-|a piece of the soft end of the tail taken off, or 
soil, and whether or not it is well drained ; as|slit with a sharp knife. I have in every instance 
such information is indispensable to guide him succeeded in restoring a good appetite and healthy 
who would hope to succeed in a like experiment. | appearance of the animal treated in this manner, 
Although it is a bootless task to make a hem-|but I have found it necessary in some instances 
lock grow and attain its native thrift and beauty |to repeat the dose of soap and salt. One half 
in a dry, warm soil, “ with a thirsty subsoil,” the | pint of good soap, and salt enough to induce the 
red cedar may be substituted for it; true, the | animal to eat it, is enough for a dose in the most 
cedar is a much smaller tree, but it is a more del-| obstinate case. Such treatment I consider is 
icate and richer evergreen, and it will grow much good for all new milch cows in the spring, whether 
faster than a hemlock, on such a soil. The way|they show signs of disease or not. It will hurt 
to succeed in transplanting a hemlock from the | no cow, and will have a good effect in putting 
vog to a dry soil, is to chop off the long roots of|them in a thriving state as the new grass becomes 
tne young tree intended to be transplanted, a year | their food. JoserH MosHer. 
or two before you remove it; then it will have} Mt. Gilead, O., 4th mo., 1858. 
sent out many short roots to supply the loss of| Grub in the Head of Sheep. 
the long ones, and the tree may be removed with} J. B. W. inquires in the Cultivator of April 
a ball of earth containing most of its roots; more | 1st, about Grub in Sheep: if this will do him any 
of the same soil should be filled in around the’ good, let him have it. The disorder produced by 
newly planted tree, and it should be occasionally |the gad fly ((@strus ovis) is very fatal among 
well watered, the first season. But such a tree large flocks of sheep, frequently carrying off 
only vegetates in rusty verdure; the sad specta-| numbers without its cause being suspected. In 
cle of a forlorn individual out of its element, July, August and September, these insects de- 
mourning the loss of its home! posit their eggs in the nostrils, where they remain 
Ou1o Potators.—It makes my mouth water for some time, when they hatch, and being small 
to read in your paper such glowing accounts of at first, continue there until the next spring, pro- 
large crops of the old-fashioned, mealy, good-| ducing disease and death. 
flavored potatoes, as are grown by your Ohio and; Symproms.—This complaint generally appears 
North Indiana subscribers. If that soil which! as warm weather approaches, and becomes mani- 
grew 480 bushels to the acre, in Knox Co., could | fest by water or matter running from the nose, 
be removed here, it might possibly produce 150 frequently discolored with blood, drooping of the 
bushels of waxy potatoes. The same conditioned head, running with nose near the ground, snort- 
soil that once yielded here a peck to the hill, now ing, starting suddenly, loss of appetite, loss of 
gives only a quart, and poor at that; I take it) flesh and wool. 
that the disease is incidental to the diminished; Remepies.—If the attack is light, it may 
yield, and that the atmosphere is more at fault) sometimes be removed by smearing the nose with 
than the soil; the yield is small, rot or no rot, | tar, putting salt and tar in the trough; or, when 
and the tubers degenerate in size and quality! _| the symptoms first appear, let the sheep run in a 
Hottow Horn.—lI see that your Illinois) fresh plowed field for a week ; or, take a tobacco 
friends are enquiring for the best cure for the! pipe well filled with the weed, blow the smoke in 
hollow horn in cattle. John Johnson says to/each nostril for a time, repeating the operation 
those who ask how to rid their sheep of ticks, that! once in three days; or, 1 lb. of Scotch snuff and 
good shelter, good hay, and half a pint of oil meal) 1 oz. powdered ginger stirred into 3 quarts boil- 
a day, or its equivalent in corn on the cob, will|/ing water. Mix well, and when cold pour a ta- 
do away the ticks, and the sheep will have bounc-| blespoonful of the decoction into each nostril, 
ing lambs. Undoubtedly a corresponding treat- holding the head well up for a short time. Where 
ment of the bovines, will do away the hollow | snuff is not at hand, take 1 Ib. leaf or 4 lb. plug 
horn from the bleak Prairie State to the end of| tobacco, boil fifteen minutes, and add ginger as 
the world. Spirits of turpentine rubbed into the | above. When this is given to sheep, it renders 
hollow between the horns, and a good drench,| them stupid for a few minutes, which however 
generally cures; but boring the horns, is a relic they will recover from without injury. It isa 
of barbarism. ; S. W. | good precaution to administer a small quantity of 
Waterloo, N. Y¥. the above liquid to the whole flock once in four 
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weeks, during winter. Another remedy is to 
take spirits turpentine and a weak solution of to- 
bacco in equal parts, and inject a teaspoonful into 
each nostril, hold the head for a few minutes in 
an elevated position. 

PREVENTIVES.—Train oil applied to the nose 
once in two weeks. Make a very thin composi- 
tion of 4 lb. sulphur, 1 qt. tar and linseed oil, 
and apply it to the nose. These may be repeated 
once in three weeks during July, August and 
September. J. Hi. 

Crawford Co., April, 1858. 

Shoot the Infernal Rascals! 

When I got up, this morning, I found nineteen 
of my sheep killed by dogs, last night, and from 
ten to fifteen badly wounded, which I suppose I 
must killin the morning. On the night of the 
21st September, 1856, I had forty of my best 
sheep killed, and twenty-seven so badly wounded 
that they all died but two. So you see I lost 65 
sheep in one night. Will you say to my Loco- 
foco brother—James CANTWELL, in the State 
Senate—that he had better try and get a law 
passed to protect sheep, instead of passing a law 
taking our jails to keep runaway negroes in. Of 
the 185 lambs I raised last spring, I have only 
lost three until last night, and the dogs killed 
seven, and twelve as nice ewes as you ever saw, 
just at lambing. I have 500 of the best Merino 
sheep left yet. Tuomas CANTWELL. 

Richland Co., April, 1858. 

Note.—We have no faith that any Dog Tax Law 
would reach the mischief. Puta liberal construction 
upon the existing statute, [see Swan’s Revised Stat- 
utes, chap. 38, p. 328-9,] and in sheep-raising dis- 
tricts, issue a general notice under the statute, and 
administer rifle balls and strychnine, so as to make 
it exceedingly unhealthy for any cursed cur to show 
his sneaking face in the territory. 

As to the errand with your brother, now the Leg- 
islature has dried up until next January, and the 
members gone home, you can step over to Mansfield, 
and give the Gen. a piece of your mind on this 
wooly-head business.—Eb. 

Potatoes in Iowa. 


I planted six potatoes, known here as the Dem- 
ocrat potato; I cut them in small pieces, one eye 
in each piece, planted one piece in a hill, two feet 
apart, plowed among the rows three times, no 
hoeing or manure, and raised ten and a half 
bushels. HH. Harris, from four potatoes, raised 
seven bushels, and Miss Patterson raised over 
two bushels from one potato of the same variety. 


Wapello Bluff, Iowa. B. Bozman. 
Hardin County. 


Dull prospects for fruit here. Peach trees 
much injured, and the blossoms are all killed. 
W. C. H. 
Preble County. 
The crops in this neighborhood are good, very 
good on sandy soil; on flat clay, some fields are 
badly “scalded,” and it would pay better to break 

















them over for a spring crop. Grass looks well. 
Barley is now being sowed. J. D. E. 


Hamilton County. 


Fruit prospects as yet are fine here. But the 
season is very early, and we fear and tremble lest 
a late frost may disappoint our bright anticipa- 
tions. Some peach trees in full bloom, and cher- 
ries opening out. W. W. R.z 
Logan County. 


Wheat generally looks fine. Farmers are at 
work with a will to remedy the hard times. 
- «LGM. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Honor to the Farmer. 


Labor is honorable, while idleness is a direct 
crime against God and man. “Dig or die” is 
the motto of nature, and when necessary, drag all 
the drones out of the hive. 

The farmer, noblest son of toil, God’s first ar- 
tizan, stands at the head of laborers. He fur- 
nishes the raw material, and independent of oth- 
ers, a monarch of the estate he owns, has all the 
capabilities of living an honest, noble and true 
life. Let labor be applauded. Bards who once 
sang the hero’s praise, attune your lyres to the 
praise of the hero who grapples with the difficul- 
ties of nature, and with indomitable will over- 
comes them. 

The farmer who travels hundreds of miles into 
the wilderness, builds the rude cabin and com- 
mences leveling the forest which covers his acres, 
is at heart a hero. How many such there are, 
who year after year, wage incessant war with the 
forest, amid all the hardships of a new country, 
and when age gathers around them, can look on 
the broad acres their strong hands have cleared. 
Such should have all honor and praise. Their 
names should not be allowed to sink into oblivion. 
Stern, rugged men they are, men of energy and 
of might, ever enduring monuments to their her- 
culean labor, the true conquerors, whose brows 
should be entwined with oak and laurel ; warriors 
of the ax and commanders of the plow, around 
whom instead of ruin and desolation, bloodshed 
and rapine, misery and want, fruitful fields teem 
with abundant harvest; and nations, unmolested 
and fearless, lift their voices in notes of praise. 
Toiler, is your lot sad? do you think it griev- 
ous? Farmer, are you ashamed of your occupa- 
tion, when you see finely dressed, lily-figured gen- 
tlemen, do you envy their position? Better think 
of your noble pursuit, far above the crowded pro- 
fessions. Make it respectable by being so your- 
self. Improve your farm until you are proud of 
it. Educate yourself in the arts of Agriculture 
until you can be proud of your knowledge. Your 
profession is not to honor or dishonor you, but 
you are to honor your profession. Let the honor 
fall where it is due; not to the tyrant and the 
robber, but to him who wrests the treasures from 
the hand of nature; and pours from her cornu- 
copia the abundance of the harvest. H. T. 

Berlin Heights, 1858. 

















meet again on the first Monday of January next TI hati d i 
We believe the bill for restraining the running at 2 a 


large of bulls, etc., was passed. This and the reso- 
lution to print the Agricultural Report, are the only 
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Dog Tax for Agricultural Schools. 

Strate AGRICULTURAL Rooms, ) 

Columbus, O., April 2, 1858. 5 
In the last No. of the Cultivator, I observe my 
name used in connection with a bill presented by 
Mr. Rees of the House of Representatives, for 
the purpose of establishing an Agricultural Col- 
lege, to be sustained by a tax levied upon dogs. 
From the manner in which you have mentioned 
my name in this connection, many persons might 
suppose me to be the originator of the measure, 
and author of the bill. 1 am neither the one nor 
the other. The measure was originated and ear- 
nestly advocated by Hon. Harvey Rice of Cleve- 
land, author of the present School Law, President 
_jof Ohio Agricultural College at Cleveland, ete. 
versation with Mr. Rees of Morrow—a member 
of the House—he, said he would cheerfully pre- 
sent a bill embodying ideas expressed by Mr. 


measures strictly agricultural that were passed.—| Rice, 


There has been a great deal of scheming and talk- 


The bill is based upon the following facts: In 


ing, but on the whole, we think the present General | 1854, there were 4,845,189 sheep in Ohio, valued 


Assembly of Ohio an unprofitable concern. 


Ox, sucH Pirpins !—A barrel full of the biggest 


and richest, was rolled into our Home Department 
from George Hiskey of Richland Co. 


at $8,031.854; in 1857, there were 3,215,639 
sheep, only, valued at $5,357,275, being a de- 
crease of 1,629,550 sheep, and a decrease of 


»| $2,674,579 of live stock in 3 years. This de- 


We believe | crease has been brought about, not because wool 


in such pippins, and in such men as George Hiskey growing is unprofitable ; not because the climate 


of Lexington. 
inspired to write us as he did, upon that subject. 


Hoorer’s WeEstTERN Fruit Boox.—From Moore 


No wonder Gabriel McWilliams was |0T Pastures are unsuited for the growth and health 


of sheep; not because the labor is too expensive 
to take care of them; but because of the inces- 
,/sant loss of the best sheep by worthless dogs. It 


Wilstach, Keys & Co., of Cincinnati, we have a copy | was therefore deemed proper to tax dogs, in or- 
of the third edition of this book, which the author|4er to encourage sheep growing, and to save bpd 
has been at the pains to revise according to the hints| !088 of over two and a half millions of dollars of 


and criticisms of eminent pomologists. 
deserves much credit for his perseverance. 


Mr. Hooper | 


live stock in three years. It was also thought 
best to appropriate the fund thus accruing, to the 


dissemination of agricultural education. The bill 


A New Worx on Horticutture.—The Garden :| presented by Mr. Rees, proposed to bring about 


A New Pocket Manual of Practical Horticulture ; or 


this “consummation devoutly to be wished for,” 


b 


How to Cultivate Kitchen Vegetables, Fruits, Flow- Wiest <reeling 6 eeliary wiew eiee oF itetr. 


ers, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 


Vegetable Life and growth, etc. 
“How to Write,” “How to Behave,” etc. 


With an 
Exposition of the Nature and Action of Soils and 
Manures, the Structure of Plants, and the Laws of 


The judiciary committee of both branches of 
the Legislature saw (or pretended to see) innu- 
merable constitutional objections to taxing dogs. 
Among the objections stated by them, may be 


By the author of/ enumerated the following as the strongest : 
Fowler| I. 


Because dogs are not enumerated in the 


& Wells, Broadway, New York. Price in paper, list of taxable articles, in the “Tax Law.” 


30 cents ; cloth, 50 cts. 


II. Because the value of a dog is entirely 


We shall dip into this new comer, and see if it is nominal, ond theatre net Sening & proper pre 


what it purports to be. 


Tue Farmers and Mecnanics’ PracticaL ARCHI- 


rata or ad valorem basis for taxation. 
III. Because the statute provides that all taxes 
shall be assessed by a uniform rule; therefore, a 


tect, and Guide to Rural Economy.—By J. H. Ham-| special tax on dogs would be unconstitutional. 


mond, Architect. Boston, J. P. Jewett & Co.; 
Cleveland, H. P. B. Jewett. 


Here we have a new book of 244 octavo pages, lending a rope to his neighbor. 


handsomely got up, and filled with many practical 


suggestions. Every man who contemplates building 
a house, barn, stable, piggery or hennery, will find it 
to his interest to study such a book, before he wastes 


his labor on ill advised plans. 


These objections have appeared to me no better 
founded than was the Chinaman’s excuse for not 
“T am using the 
rope to tie up flour.” “Tie up flour with a rope !” 
rejoined the astonished neighbor. “ Yes,” said 
the first, “a rope is good for any thing, when a 
body don’t want to lend it.” And many of our 


legislators, it is to be feared, have learned the 
phrase “constitutional objections,” whenever they 
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desire to avoid the performance of that which | would evade the law by the very force of their mean- 
may perhaps be unpleasant, although strictly and | ness ; so that dogging sheep. would become as legiti- 


really right. 

The statute says, “ Every tangible thing being 
the subject of ownership, whether animate or in- 
animate, shall be regarded as personal property.” 
Hence, dogs, poultry and fancy birds are personal 


property, and are liable to taxation, within the | 


meaning of the statute. 

The value of a dog is no more nominal than 
the value of a horse, bull or buck; and I, for one, 
should be inclined to suppose that $15,000 for 
the blooded horse “ Lexington,” is quite as nomi- 
nal a price as any generally attached to a dog; 
but the owner of Lexington could not escape tax- 
ation on the plea of nominal value. 

In reply to the third proposition, that “special” 
taxes are unconstitutional, reference may be made 
to any incorporated village or city where “special” 
taxes are assessed and collected for special pur- 
poses, not even based upon a pro rata or ad val- 
orem rule, but based upon “so many feet front” 
of a lot or house, without any reference whatever 


to the depth of the lot, whether it is 40, or 200) 


feet deep, or whether it is worth $50 or $5,000. 
There is not a court of record in which this sys- 
tem of special taxes for special purposes is not 
fully sustained; then why not assess a special tax 
on dogs, for a special purpose, and let that special 
purpose be the dissemination of agricultural edu- 
tion? If as many petitions had been presented 
to the Legislature, from as respectable petitioners, 
to organize armed companies to go to Utah, as 
there were praying for a special tax on dogs, 
there would have been some method discovered 
by which the petitioners’ prayers could be grant- 
ed, and which would completely silence all “ con- 
stitutional objections.” Yours truly, 
Joun H. Kuippart, 
Cor. Sec’y. 

Note.—We spoke of this as Mr. Klippart’s pro- 
ject, because the circulars for petitioners seem to have 
been issued by him, and were made returnable to 
him. While the above figures show badly for the 
sheep business, they do not make it clear that the 
falling off in this branch of production is mainly on 
account of the depredations of dogs; for while we 
know that this is the case in some notable instances, 
we also know that in many others of more note, the 
raising of sheep has been changed for the more cer- 
tain and profitable raising of cattle and horses and 
hogs, on market accounts alone. Again, the legiti- 
mate application of the money raised from the dog 
tax, is still more questionable ; for, if the object 
sought to be gained, viz: the destruction of the dogs, 
should be accomplished, the revenue would fail. If, 
on the other hand, this object should fail, the law 
would prove of no protection to the sheep. So that 
honest men with harmless dogs, would suffer the bur- 
den of taxation for no available object, and men with 
vicious dogs would purchase a license for their curs 
to ravage as before, and irresponsible scallawags 


|mate a business under the statute, as selling whiskey 
used to be under the old license system, and the poor 
sheep raiser could not help himself. 

| Besides all this impracticability, the idea of found- 
|ing an Agricultural School upon such a contemptible 





pene is a confession of either a desperate want or a 

desperate weakness. In behalf of the intelligent 
and independent farmers of Ohio, we protest against 
being subjected to this kind of dog patronage, for 
the advancement of agricultural learning. We do 
not feel ourselves in such a deplorable strait as to 
enter upon the pursuit. of knowledge under difficul- 
ties of that sort.—Ep. 





| 
| 











SouTHERN InpDIANA.— Peach buds all dead 
| here, so far as I have examined. Wheat looks 
| well, and is growing rapidly. Farmers are busy 
| plowing and sowing. How would it do to locate 
{that “ Five acre farm” in Indiana, as a kind of 
T’ll find 
the land, if the Editor will come and cultivate it. 
B. H. 

Note.—That is tempting, but Joseph Mosher has 
offered us five acres right on the four corners, in the 
middle of the Quaker Settlement, between Carding- 
ton and Mt. Gilead, and there is a place where our 
morals would be well cared tor, and we could tend 
guide board, or some such light business. We’ll 


think of it.—Eb. 


|compromise between Illinois and Ohio ? 





Vernal Inspirations. 





BY THE UP TOWN BARD, 





Spring’s come ! 
I know by the hum 
Of wandering bees, 
By swell-headed trees, 
By nights when the water ain’t likely to freeze, 
By children in mud-holes up to their knees, 
By gardeners searching old bags for seed peas, 
By the increase of very impertinent fleas, 
By a dozen signs, quite as unerring as these. 
I know— 
I'll bet the rhino— 
And I challenge the world to deny what I know 
Or give me the lie, 
And say that I, 
The Up-Town Bard, with a very cute eye, 
Can’t tell how soon we’ll have goose berry pie, 
And greens, and maple molasses, and heigh 
Ho ! such lots of good things, as makes me cry 
** Spring’s come !’’ 


’ 


Ha, ha ! 
“ Laugh and grow fat !’? 
There’s wisdom in that. 
But I am forgetting what I would be at— 
Oh, yes ; I was thinking of something to sing 
Of thee, oh Spring ! 
Beautiful thing ! 
The Queen of the realm of an ice-bearded King 
Roses and cowslips and garlics you'll bring ; 
And splish, splosh, splud ! 
We'll have no more mud ; 
But green grass a carpeting all the sod, 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Horticultural Items. 








Profits of Raising Raspberries. 


In the Cultivator of April Ist, “GromMANCcER” | 
says that “Mr. Rice should not put the receipts 


from an acre of Raspberries at over $300, as that 


is about the average, one year with another, of 


fruit growers on the Hudson River, where the 
fruit is sold in the New York market.” 
may not be below the average yield here; but I 


did not speak of the average yield in my article, 


as I had not the data upon which to estimate it. 
I spoke of what might be done, and what had 
been done. I have raised at the rate of $500 
worth of this fruit. And I will say further, that 
I have it from reliable authority, that the fruit 
from an acre in Raspberries, on East Walnut 
Hills, near Cincinnati, has been sold in one sea- 
son for $400—the buying gathering and market- 
ing at their own charges. 
visit “ Sunny Side” about the Ist of August next, 
I think I can convince him (unless some untimely 
blight should destroy my crop,) that my figures 
are not too large, and that the hilly region around 


Cincinnati is better adapted to the cultivation of | 


the Red Antwerp Raspberry, and perhaps of all 
other fruits, than the banks of the Hudson River. 

Cheviot, O., April, 1858. Wm. R. Rice. 
Work among the Strawberry Beds. 

Pick out a piece of good, rich land; spare no 
labor in preparing the soil—trench it deep, and 
manure it, if it is not naturally rich; take care in 
collecting young, stout plants for your beds, and 
such as will be sure bearers; plant early and late 
kinds, that you may have a succession in fruit. I 
will name a few good and well approved kinds ; 
first, I give six pistillate and then a few stami- 
nate: Burr’s New Pine, Moyamensing, Crimson 
Cone, Hovey’s Seedling, Jenny’s Seedling, Mc- 
Avoy’s Superior, Zarly Scarlet, Iowa, Genesee, 
Longworth Prolific. In planting a large bed, it 
is a good plan to plant the rows three feet apart, 
and the plants 18 inches in the rows, especially if 
planted for market. I would recommend to plant 
every fourth row with staminate; but in Mc- 
Avoy’s Superior use one-third staminate, as you 
may reckon three McAvoy’s to one staminate. 

It will be better to plant Strawberries in the 
spring than in the fall, as they will make fine run- 
ners and bearing plants for next season. As soon 
as the old beds come into bearing, give them a 
good watering with guano or cow dung; if the 
weather be dry, do more watering: at nights, as 
you increase the berries, and will bring them all 
to ripening. J. LS. 
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If “ Geomancer” will 
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Work among the Flower Beds. 


The time has come for bedding-out plants. 
Where is there a family that would not like to 
plant a few Verbenas, Geraniums, Petunias or 
Ageratums, in front of their door, in borders, or 
those beds which they left empty in their grass- 
plats ? 

Sow Verbena and Petunia Seeds, in warm 
places. Sow your Stock Gillies, Asters and oth- 
er annuals; if the weather is dry, sprinkle some 
in the morning. Have your beds well manured 
for Verbenas, and plant them out soon, so you 
will not wait until July before you get large 
|plants. Use no old plants, but take young, small 
plants, which outgrow old ones in a few weeks. 

Plant Evergreens now; it will be better than 
ito wait until May. Plant Carnations and tender 
| Roses. J. L. S. 

J. L. Stelzig & Co. have some very handsome new 
Verbenas in bloom, with Geraniums and other bed- 
ding-out plants. “Also several new Roses, such as 
Lord Raglan, Bacchus, Isabella Gray, and Emperor 
Napoleon, specimens of which we hope to see on 
our flower stand this summer. Mary’s window-stand 
has been blazing in beauties from this Garden, ever 
since mid-winter.—Ep. 

Grafting Mulberry. 


I wish to enquire if the non-bearing Mulberry 
can be made to bear by grafting from the bearing 
kind, as I wish to connect the useful with the or- 
namental. H. P. Gorr. 


| Answer.—Grafting the Mulberry, like that of all 
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|soft wooded trees, requires great care in setting the 
iscion and protecting it until a union is established. 
\If the graft lives and bears fruit, the product will of 
course be of the same kind as the tree from which 
the scion is taken.—Ep. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Chapter on Evergreens. 





I am pleased to see an interest manifested in 
the columns of the Cultivator, in behalf of these 
most beautiful productions. There have been 
many obstacles to deter persons from planting 
‘them, such as difliculty of transplanting, unfitness 
to the soil of Ohio, ete., but people will soon learn 
that this is a false alarm, as they can not only be 
easily raised, but are easily transplanted, when 
one knows how. I will give a few brief hints 
about their propagation, ete. 

RAIsING FROM SeEED.—Select a piece of light 
sandy loam, or make such a piece of ground, by 
mixing one-third sand from the creek bottoms, 
with two-thirds leaf mould. Of this prepare your 
beds about three feet wide, and of any desired 
length; place a wide board on edge all around 
your bed, letting the upper edge be eight or ten 
inches above the surface of the bed. The seed 
may be planted in drills or broadcast, but should 
only be just covered—the lighter the better; for 
such Pines as have large seeds, the seeds may be 
pushed into the ground with the fingers, the sharp 
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end down. After planting, place boards across 
the sides, in such a manner as to admit but little 
light and the sun’s rays, until the plants appear ; 
when up, accustom them to the light by degrees. 
This can be done by spreading the top boards a 
little wider, at intervals of several days. 

WINTERING THE YOUNG PLants.—The best 
way that I have found, is to cover the young 
plants with leaves from the woods, two or three 
inches thick; as soon as the ground becomes 
frozen, then place the boards close over the beds, 
and leave them until spring; if well covered, 
there will be but a few plants lost. 

TRANSPLANTING FROM THE Woops.—Take 
with you to the woods a large box and a quantity 
of moist moss; dig the trees with care, and pack 
them immediately in the box. Jt is very essential 
that the roots should not get dry. 

When you get them home, prepare a puddle 





with loam, and just enough clay to make it stick ;| 


then plunge every tree in it, before you set them 


out; if done well, there will be but little loss of 


trees. I served a box of Hemlock Spruce this 
way that I received from Buffalo, and which was 
near two weeks on the way, and full 75 per cent. 
grew. Of other trees I scarcely lose a plant. 
The best time to transplant evergreens, is from 
the middle to the last of April, but they will 
transplant at almost any time, with care. 
transplanting with the earth attached, you gener-| 
ally loose the fibrous roots of a small tree, unless | 


you take one or two hundred pounds of earth’ 
with it, which few people are willing to do.—|of having its identity fixed, specimens of the fruit 
Water your trees once when transplanted, and | 
mulch the ground with rotten straw, sawdust or| 


leaves. If transplanted late in the season, they 
require shading for a week or two. 

Harpy EverGreens.—These will stand the} 
rigors of our climate, without protection : Scotch, | 
Je ‘rsey, Corsican, Austrian, Pyrenean, Red or'| 
Norway, Cambrian, White, Lofty, Pitch and) 
Dwarf or Mountain Pine. Of the Spruces, the | 
Hemlock surpasses all others for its delicate and 


graceful drooping branches, and is worthy of gen- | 


eral introduction. 
Red, Himalayan, Douglas sand Pinsapo Spruces, | 
are considered quite hardy. The Silver and Bal-| y 
sam are the best known of the hardy Firs, though 
there are several varieties from the N. W. coast, 
that are proving hardy as far as tried. The 
American, Siberian, Chinese and Plicate Arbor- 
vita, the common Swedish and Irish Junipers, the 
Chinese and Am. Juniper or Red Cedar, comprise 
a list of very beautiful small trees, that are per- 
fectly hardy. The White Cedar is also hardy, 
but as yet has been but little plamted. 

Har-narpy EverGreens.—These are most- 
ly very beautiful, but should be planted in posi- 
tions shaded from our winter sun. Under full 
exposure, they are killed or much injured by the 
sun’s rays in winter. 

Pines—Australis, Lambertiana—this promises 
to be hardy ; Pinea or Italian Stone Pine, Pinis- 
ter. Maritima—hardy here last winter ; Alipicea 
or Swiss. 
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Cedars—Deodar, African, Lebanon and Japan 
Cedar. 

Cuppressus — Horizontal, Pyramidalis, Fune- 
bras and Japan or Tourniforti—about one hund- 
red young plants of the last stood the past winter 
with a slight protection. 

Yews—the Yews are half-hardy, with the ex- 
ception of one or two species. 

The Mahonias, Box, Holly, and the varieties of 
Euonymus Japonicus, require to be planted in 
shady positions. 

This list might be greatly extended, but it is 
large enough for all practical purposes. 

I hope that the above lines will encourage some 
to plant and grow something that will be green 
about their dwellings throughout the barrenness 
of our winters. My soil contains a large propor- 
tion of clay and lime, which are said to be death 
to evergreens; yet my trees live and grow, and 
I think are likely to do so for ages to come. 

W. C. Hampron. 

Mt. a Hardin Co., 1858. 
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The Wateeenis Grape—What is It? 


BY A. THOMSON, DELAWARE, OHIO. 


When the grape now known as the Delaware 
was first brought to the notice of horticulturists 
| (some ten or twelve years since), it was supposed, 
from what could be learned of its history, that 
it was a foreign variety; and with the view 


were sent toa number of gentlemen in various 
sections of the country, regarded as authority in 
| suc ” Matters, including the veteran pomologist of 
ati, Mr. Nic holas Longworth. Mr. L. 
did not, from his own personal knowledge, ex- 
press an opinion as to w hat it was, or whether na- 
tive or foreign; but some German vine-dressers 
in his employ declared it to be the 7raminer, a 
celebrated wine grape of the Rhine. Others were 
equally positive that it was the Red Resling, also 
a well known German grape of high repute ; but 





The Norway White, Black, jews weight of testimony favoring “the Traminer 


side of the question, the decision that it was that 

variety was formally announced, and generally 
acquiesced in, though the only proof of its being 
correctly named was that afforded by the resem- 
blance the fruit was thought to bear to some re- 
collected to have been seen and tasted years be- 
fore in “ Faderland,” by the Teutonic laborers 
referred to, and they, too, were divided in opinion 
as to what it really was. Unsatisfactory as such 
evidence might seem, it was, at the time, in the 
absence of anything to the contrary, regarded as 
conclusive, and the grape accor dingly went forth 
as the veritable Traminer, and as such found its 
way into at least two fruit books, with “ Dela- 
ware” and numerous European cognomens ap- 
pended as synonyms; and orders for the Dela- 

ware, in some instances, were filled by sending 
out the Traminer, much to the injury of the rep- 
utation of the genuine article. Having had con- 
siderable experience with foreign vines, and find- 
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ing them uniformly tender, very subject to mil-| It is an easy thing to assert that a fruit is or is 
dew, and entirely unsuited to our soil and climate, | not a certain variety ; but, to intelligent horticul- 
and several years’ experience showing the Dela-|turists, it would be far more satisfactory to have 
ware to be directly the reverse of all this, I began| it proven, and as a few years are sufficient to 
to doubt the correctness of the decision above| place the matter beyond doubt (and in this case 
noted, and this doubt was increased on hearing of|no evidence has been adduced to establish the 
several instances in which efforts to grow the|Traminer theory, though at least ten years have 
Traminer (received for the Delaware) had sig-| elapsed since it was first promulgated, on exceed- 
nally failed. I therefore determined to investi-|ingly douhtful authority), I think it is high time 
gate the matter further, and with that view again it were abandoned. It is very desirable to have 
sent specimens of the fruit to numerous distin-| all errors in nomenclature corrected, and I sug- 
guished horticulturists who had not before seen} gest to gentlemen (if any such there be) who are 
it, none of whom recognized it as any variety | dissatisfied with the present designation, that they 
with which they were acquainted, and a number) push their explorations into some new channel, 
of them declared most positively, from their own|and if they succeed in developing anything new 
knowledge, that it was neither the Traminer nor or desirable in reference to it, no one will rejoice 
Red Resling. About the same time, I embraced | at their success more than myself. I repeat, how- 
the opportunity afforded by a visit to the Atlantic|ever, that it is the Traminer—so long persisted 
States to call at several commercial gardens, at|in, on such shallow foundation—should be urged 
two of which I found the Traminer growing, and | no further. 
at one of them avine of the Delaware also, which} But if not the Traminer, what is it? This 
which I had furnished myself. An intelligent} question I cannot answer. The facts connected 
young German in attendance assured me he was} With its early history would warrant the inference 
perfectly familiar with the Traminer previous to|that it is a foreign variety, but all experience 
emigrating to this country, and that there was no|tends to upset that theory. My own decided 
doubt about the vines there shown me as that va-| opinion is, that it is an accidental seedling, orig- 
riety being true to name ; and he agreed with me|inating in a garden where foreign vines were 
that it bore no resemblance to the Delaware in| growing, and possibly of foreign parentage ; and 
wood or foliage. Since that time, the vines have} the latest and most reliable information I have 
been very generally disseminated. The fruit has|been able to obtain, favors the conclusion that 
been seen and tasted by the best judges the coun-| when the original vine was brought to this county, 
try affords, including many intelligent foreigners, |it was probably the only one of its kind then in 
and while none hesitate to bear testimony to its|existence. What it is, however, is of compara- 
excellence, I know of no instance in which any|tively little consequence. The important ques- 
one has claimed to recognize it as the Traminer|tions are, is it a superior fruit? is it hardy? pro- 
or any other known variety. In saying emphat-|ductive? suited to our climate? To the first 
ically it 7s not the Traminer, I am fully sustained | question, no judge of fruit who has had an op- 
by Dr. Warder, and all other Cincinnati horticul-| portunity of tasting it will hesitate to respond in 
turists whom I have heard express an opinion on|the affirmative; for, in quality, it is universally 
the subject within the last five years; and I do} conceded that, among hardy grapes, it has but a 
not think it can be shown that Mr. Longworth! single peer, and no superior. That it may safely 
has at any time positively asserted it is that vari-| be called productive, is remarkably exempt from 
ety, or even intimated that it was, except upon| every species of mildew or blight, and is perfectly 
the strength of the opinion advanced by his vine|at home in our gardens, will, I fancy, be admitted 
dressers. Indeed, in letters received from him|by all wko are familiar with it; and though some- 
within the past few weeks, he does not claim that | what difficult to get under way, and not by any 
he knows what it is, but admits directly the re-|means as rampant a grower as some of our na- 
verse, and expresses a desire for facts by which|tives, when once thoroughly established, with 
to remove his doubts as to whether it is a native| kindly treatment (and no vine manifests more 
or foreigner. readily than this its appreciation of generous 
These remarks are elicited by observing hak nena), I think the most skeptical will be- 
the editor of a journal issued in your vicinity—| come satisfied that delicacy of habit and feeble- 
himself an avowed admirer of the fruit—asserts,| ness of growth are not inherent or chronic de- 
in alate number of his paper, that in the brief! fects, but, on the contrary, its normal condition is 
communication from Mr. Longworth on the sub-|that of a robust, healthy, and vigorous vine.— 
ject ot the Delaware Grape, in the February | Horticulturist. 
number of the Horticulturist, that gentleman has nad 
condemned the Delaware, and says “it is the| F'svrr Prosrecrs.—As the Spring advances, the 
Traminer.” With all due deference, I respect-| general prospect for fruits is very much improved. 
fully submit that Mr. Longworth, in that article,| Tender fruits are killed in spots, but we look for a 
does not either “ condemn ” the Delaware, or say| fair crop, taking the country together, unless de- 
“it is” the Traminer. The readers of your| stroyed by late frosts. 
journal have access to the article, and are quite 
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competent to judge for themselves. I leave them) Mr. Batenam has been so hurried up by his Spring 
sales, that he has no time to write a word for us. 











to decide whether or not I am right. 
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Home Miscellany, 


Spring Work in the House. 


The prudent housekeeper will look to her pantry, 
to see the condition of the preserved and canned 
fruits, pickles, etc., and where necessary, scald over 
and re-pack for further preservation. The dried 
fruits also should be aired, and put where they will 
be safe from insects. If you have maple syrup, it 
can be kept as good as new, by sealing it in cans, in 
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must be washed and bedsteads and straw ticks 
cleaned, and carpets shaken. I fine, he said the 
whole house must be put in apple-pie order be- 
fore the arrival of Lady Summer, who would 
come from the south and spend some months with 
us, and if we got all these things done we would 
have time to enjoy her company. We thanked 
him very much for his good advice, and off we 
ran cheerfully to do all his bidding. But oh! you 
don’t know how bad we felt when he told us he 
never could do anything with lazy folks—they 
always appear to be afraid of him and stay in the 
house, or lurking under the shade tree until it 








the same way you do fruits. We are now using| gets too late in the season to do anything, and 
: syrup put up in this way a year ago, and find it right. then only half do their work, and it they don’t 
» | It is not expected that we should read the housekeep- | © get good crops, they blame him for coming late. 
; .,|If you wish to know the name of our distin- 
- | ers.a lesson on kitchen economy, only to remind) | :heq guest, it is old Mr. Spring. M.M.S. 
i } them to do what they know already. - ’ ws 
d For the Ohio Cultivator. For the Ohio Cultivator. 
. Our Visitor, And What He Said. The St. Louis Library Rooms. 
d A distinguished guest has visited us of late— a sca : 
© Il We have been expecting him, but not quite so Curiosities—Statue of Eonone—Lesson to Girls. 
© | soon; he is an annual visitor and a very welcome| Have I ever told you, dear Cultivator girls, 
d | one; we are all very joyful at his appearance.— | any thing about the “ Lions” of this great city of 
> | Madame Earth is beginning to lay down green|the West? I don’t believe I have, and I have 
© \ carpets, and make bouquets to greet him. Birds |no doubt you would like to know that we have 
d } are seen flitting to and fro, or high perched upon | something else here than Ohio butter and cheese, 
€ | a limb, raising their joyful notes in sweet melody ;| Ohio whiskey, Ohio-made bureaus and bedsteads, 
it | in fact, the whole face of nature seems changed.|and Ohio men and women. We have plenty of 
Y> | Winter has vanished out of sight; our visitor |all these, (as I have told you in former letters,) 
NM | says he had a short battle with the old frozen|and of the best kind and quality too, as well as 
- | gentleman, but as he was a native of a cold cli-|some that is not. 
s- | mate, he could not stand heat, so by gently fan-| Among the first things that call the attention 
- | ning him with warm breezes one fine morning, he of the thinking class of community, is our Li- 
at disappeared entirely. | brary —one of the most spacious and grand rooms 
4 Our visitor strolled out in the fields and said| in the country, and under the control and super- 
in | mapy good things to the men folks. He told| vision of the “ Young Men’s Mercantile Library 
YY | them now was the time to sow their oats and bar-| Association.” In addition to the books, which by 
& | ley, plant their early potatoes, repair the fences,| hundreds of thousands line the shelves, the Asso- 
ly | mend the broken gates, remove the stumps of | ciation are gathering up as fast as possible, pic- 
m | old dead trees, set out young ones in their places, | tures, statuary and rare curiosities, with which to 
ly get the corn ground ready in good season, as they|increase the popularity of the institution, and 
dy could not do it all in a day, they must be indus-|give a higher zest to literary entertainment. 
e- | trious, as a friend of his by the name of Rain) ‘They also get up lectures weekly—sometimes 
'Y \ might call on them, and while he tarried they |more frequently —for the people. 
4- | could not plow, and then they could mend a gate, | As you enter the ante-room of the Library— 
th | or fix a broken place in the fence, or do some) (hope some of you will enter this spring)—you 
re | other useful thing—in fact, he told them many | confront a slab of solid stone, hewn from the solid 
18 things which made them jump about in good rock of the ruins of Nimroud, near Nineveh, and 
Gj eae st. |sent on.to St. Louis by the Rev. Mr. Marsh, Mis- 
e- And don’t you think? one sunny day when the: isionary. The slab is ten feet square, and about 
€- | door was partly opened, he came right into the | five inches thick, and seems to have been cut from 
is } house to have a chat with us women folks! He. the face of the rock. It is covered with figures, 
— | said if we had any shrubbery or roots to mov e,| among them a collossal figure of monster or man, 
we must do it immediately, and the whole yard| with wings, huge, awkward and unnatural, show- 
he |pmust be cleaned. What we could not do by rak-| ing the crude state of art at that time. The 
n@ | ing, we must pick up, and many little things must whole slab is covered with hieroglyphies, which 
od. Ube ‘done in the garden. As we had made soap | read from right to left, and upon which some of our 
f@ both hard and soft, he said the boys must carry learned men are now at work, endeavoring to de- 
de- | the leached ashes and put them around the cur-|cipher them, and give the wondering world the 
rant bushes. The cellar must be cleaned. Then thoughts and feelings of olden times. 
he took a peep up chamber, and oh! what do you But pass on—look at the pictures, glance at the 
ng | think now? He said all the quilts and blankets/ rest, and rest your eyes, and get ready for a long 
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and absorbing gaze at the beautiful statue of|your superiority, and bow to your genius and 
Eonone, a nymph of Mount Ida. She had the |strength, even as they are doing now to her. 

gift of prophecy, and warned her husband, Paris,| Miss Hosmer received a part of her anatomical 
against the consequences of his voyage to Greece, | education in St. Louis, and this beautiful work of 
but promised, if he was wounded, to cure him ;|her hands is owned here. Be strong and brave, 
but after his desertion of her for Helen, she re- ‘like her; and if your lot in life be to adorn the 
fused to cure him of a wound from the arrows Of| household with living and breathing statues of 
his enemy, and he died. Repenting her cruelty,| men and women, they shall give you glory accord- 
the deserted nymph of the mountain hastened to} ing as you shall give them vigor, energy and ge- 
his relief, to find it too late. The artist has por-| nius, F. D. Gace. 
trayed her at the moment of her first despair,| Sy, Louis, April, 1858. 

sinking down in a wholly prostrate attitude—her nil .. 

face bent to the ground, her shepherd's crook be- For the Ohio Cultivator. 
neath her, her robe fallen from her shoulders, 
and the whole form expressing the most intense 





Country School Houses. 


agony and grief—not boisterous, but still and par- BY AN OHIO GIRL IN ILLINOIS. 
alyzing, such as only is truly felt. The loud —— 

wail, the uplifted hands, the violent demonstra-| I want to say a few words, by virtue of “mine 
tion, never portray deep and killing sorrow. office,” in behalf of the oppressed children and 


This statue is the work of a woman—one of|teachers who inhabit the various school houses 
the most gifted of Massachusetts’ daughters—|scattered over our land. I taught a term of four 
Miss Harriet Hosmer, and places her among the | months, last summer, in a district where the peo- 
first of living artists. I have not seen all the|ple were all comfortably situated, with large 
sculpture in the world, but I have visited many | farms, tasteful dwellings, enclosed by neat fences, 
galleries, and to me this beautiful statue surpasses |@d surrounded (many of them) by shade trees, 
all others, in its exquisite finish and striking de- But 0, the school house! A little, wood-colored 
lineation of the passion which it is intended to| building, the windows broken and mended until 
bring before the mind. rad a res patch-work, — 4 high that 

In the March number of the Atlantic Monthly, . rd sg fe “eeshae, gp: wel = ie ~ 
a writer speaking of the necessity of physical |°"} ee ey ee neers ee 
sieee la tn eatin GREE “Cieiaky ood tee and rattling latch; the seats all so straight and 

= , © « 4 «< « > « . _ ” a 
Bodies,”—(and a fine article it is, too, though it high, that rng, shoulder stooped forward, and 
may be said to be only a polished copy of the | red little legs hung listlessly down in the vain 
ideas that the Cultivator, through its Housewife’s oer pts engs pret og yd one 
Department, has been giving out to the people for |" ripe Abe may hi eon : d th aaa +" ‘d 
the last eight or ten years)—the author says: a P ws ndin wes d os vs . ‘bi scieieech iat 
“We speak of men, but the same principles apply ae SS Sy ey eee eee 
to women. ‘The triumphs of Rosa Bonheur, rn gloomy rae 0 a ba ag es 
training, and they learned to delineate muscle, by vate say ‘the » dition, tits pi oe hi 
using it.” There, girls, is just the point I wanted penal tin -* enteieed ahaten tan ath sales 
to bring out. Now that the Atlantic Monthly, ae Sahl tees en na Reema me “ 
Littell’s Living Age, Harper and all, are coming rn see See ‘nian meet tt - m0 

e . . Ss! oe bs. : “ 
over to our side, we hope our doctrines of physi- ne tne ln thes semen ie gr hai 
cal health, and active out-door training, will grow a seat 18 y Spe 
more popular. Now, if we must have “common schools,” as 
masta iy of Mi Ts hey are the pl elegans 

8. . : ‘ anes, EXCIMER ®) share of our population receive their sole educa- 
beflounced and befloured belle, who tipped along it 


ance? a , : ON | tion within the walls of a district school house, 
her feet in No. 2 kids, and her little hand in No.| jet these school houses be made pleasant and at- 
3’s of the same material. Could those feet ach- 


‘ e : tractive. Let a tasteful building be erected, with 
ing with corns, hold her body beside the mar ble | windows large enough to let in the light, and let 
block, for hours of toil, and those little white | them be so arranged that the room can be easily 
digits, scarcely capable of spreading their own | ventilated; the seats and desks comfortable, and 
bread and butter, ever accomplish such a work as adapted to the size of the scholar. There should 
that, with mallet and chisel? No! nor is her|pe g library in every school room, composed of 
brain able to appreciate its beauty—she can only interesting books that may be needed for refer- 
find fault with its feet and hands. ence, amusement or instruction. The walls 

Out in open air, girls; be romps, play—give to| should be ornamented with pictures and maps; 
every nerve, bone and muscle, vigor and power. |the whole interior should be attractive and pleas- 
Shake your sun-burnt heads at the world. Let|ing. A fence should enclose the building and 
them laugh at you to-day, if they will, as they did| play ground, and trees and shrubs be tastefully 
at Harriet Hosmer ten years ago. The day will | arranged around the house. The care of these 
come, by and by, when they will acknowledge! will afford a pleasant exercise for the scholars, 
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and, in their silent, though potent influence, repay | upon the ladder, is placed the sieve, through which 
a thousand fold all labor bestowed upon them. the milk is strained. If the milk should not be of 

If we would have men and women possess re- a temperature of 85 degrees, a portion of it is put 
fined tastes, let them be surrounded and influ- into a deep tin, kept for the purpose, and placed 
enced, when young, by those beauties which na-| in a boiler used as a hot water bath, by which 
ture dispenses with so liberal a hand, and, as far means the whole is warmed to a proper degree. 
as possible, by those simple elegancies that art so It is of the utmost importance to attend to this ; 
cheaply furnishes. Let the softening and refining for if the milk is not warm enough when the ren- 
influences of material loveliness surround chil- net is put into it, the cheese will be “tender,” and 
dren, for when they come to the estate of men | will bulge out in the edge, which spoils its ap- 
and women, they will surely be hard and practical pearance, and a great quantity of sediment of 





enough. 

The hand is not less strong, that can tenderly 
caress an aching brow; the voice is not less pow- 
erful, that utters softly words of love; and the 
most blessed union in the world, is the marriage 
of Beauty with Utility! ANNIE. 

Freeport, Lil., March 22, 1858. 


Bind Seta 
A Child’s Definition. 

Sitting in the doorway one sweet, summer 
night, our little three year old pet came tripping 
along the hall, and seating herself upon the step, 
laid her little sunny head in our lap. The even- 
ing was perfectly calm and quiet, and every ob- 
ject was silvery with moonlight, and its influence 
seeming to enter her little child-heart, she soon 
arose, and folding her little, plump arms around 
my neck, said softly— 

“T love you, sister!” 

Obeying the impulse of the moment, I asked : 

“ Well, what 7s love, Kitty ?” 

She paused a moment or two, then, her face 
brightening with the glow of a new thought, she 
replied : 

“Oh! it’s to feel glad to you!” 

Where is the scholar that could have explained 
this idea more simply or truthfully than this little 
child ? CuLtivator Mary. 





How to have Moist Bread. 





In your Cultivator of Feb. 15, I noticed a re- 
quest by Rosella, that some of the lady readers 
of the Cultivator would tell her how bread should 
be made to keep moist the longest. I will give 
my way for it. I bake from four to five loaves 
every Friday. The loaf that I have in use | 
keep a wet cloth around, and wet it every time 
after meal; thus I always have moist bread. 

Yours truly, Susan L. 





Cheese-Making. 


The perfection of cheese-making consists in 
separating the curd and butter in one mass from 
the water and sugar; these last ought to be wholly 
taken out in the whey. In well-made cheese this 
is effectually performed, as may be easily tested 
by toasting : age also causes this separation. 

The cheese tub being put in its place in the 
dairy, the ladder is put across it, and a large thin 
canvas covers the tub and ladder, to catch any of 
the milk that may drop from the pail, and to pre- 
vent dirt falling into the tub. Above this, and 


small curd will be found in the whey leads, which 
is so much curd lost. If on the other hand, the 
milk is too warm, it will cause the cheese to 
“heave” or ferment, which injures both its ap- 
pearance and quality.—{ From MeHenry’s Liver- 
pool Circular. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Morning in the City. 
Cold and clear o’er roof and spire 
The morning light is breaking, 
And like a giant in its might, 
The city is awaking. 


No choral greeting from the birds, 
No sound of cattle lowing, 
No swift, free winds on tireless wings, 


O’er field and woodland blowing. 


But faintly on the frosty air, 
A low and distant humming, 
That growing near and nearer still, 


Proclaims the day is coming. 


Through wide, still streets, with merry clang, 
The morning bells are pealing, 

Through murky lanes, where misery hides, 
A cold grey light is stealing. 


Now pours the human tide along, 

| Old man and maiden tender, 

Grave manhood and youth’s happy face, 
In the early morning splendor. 


The long streets roar with hurrying feet, 
And din, tumultuous, dire, 

And fierce the city’s pulses beat 
Through all her veins of fire. 


Swart Labor, with his hundred hands, 

Strikes, and the mighty ringing, 
With life’s deep pulses keepeth time, 
And with the poet’s singing. 


Within his workshop, smoke embrowned, 
With valorous blows he fashions 

Bright links, that bind to frozen North, 
The Tropics’ glowing passions, 


That links all nations into one, 
Ia thought and in desire, 
And flashes over lonely seas, 
The swift, electric fire ; 
That, lightning-winged, spurns time and space, 
And, herald of new ages, 
Translates to us in words of flame, 
The future’s glowing pages. 


So as I write, the glad, bright day 
Looks down with sweet forewarning, 

A louder hum now fills the streets, 
And closed the gates of morning. 


Columbus, March, 1858. 





Reta CRAYNE, 
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Onto CuLTivaTorR OrFice, April 14, 1858. 


In sorting up their Winter stores, many farmers find a surplus 
of some articles, such as potatoes, apples, etc., which they are 
putting in market, and the consequence is, the price for such pro- 
duce is lower now in our city market, than we have ever before 
known. Family marketing has reached a figure at which city 
folks can afford to eat and be full. 

In Cincinnati, Beef Cattle are in good supply, and the market 
ruling at $2 75 to $375 per cwt. gross, according to quality.— 
Hogs are in good demand at $4 25@$5 per cwt. gross. 

Beef Cattle are selling at Chicago from $2 25 to $3 50 per 100 
lbs. gross. It takes nice animals to command the latter figure. 
Hogs, $4 25 to $4 50, gross. 





Verbenas, Dahlias, Strawberries, Xc. 


\ ORE THAN FIFTY VARIETIES OF 


the finest named VERBENAS, are now ready for sale—strong 
thrifty plants, in pots, or packed in moss, for $1 per dozen, and 
no charge for boxing when three dozen or more are ordered. 

DovsLe Dantias—A splendid assortment, dry roots or young 
plants in pots, $3 per dozen. 

Salvias, Scarlet Geraniums, Heliotropes, and other showy bed- 
ding plants, in great variety, $2 per dozen, or 25 cents each for a 
less number. These can all be packed and sent safely by express 
to any distance 

SrrawBerry PLants —Now is a good time for making new 
Strawberry beds. More than twenty approved varieties of Straw- 
berry plants are for sale at the Columbus Nursery. Send for a 
catalogue, and make a selection. M. B. BATEHAM & CO., 

Ap. 15-2tt Columbus Nursery. 








(<y" Husparp Squasn.—Last year we raised a 
few of these new and richest of all Squashes, and have saved 
seeds enough for several dozen papers, of 10 seeds each, which 
will be sent by mail, on receipt of three stamps or a dime, to pay 
cost and postage. Address On1o CULTIVATOR. 





(<> Chinese Sugar Cane Seed, Pure and Ripe.— 
As there is some doubt whether Sugar Cane raised at the North, 
last season, was fully ripened for seed, a planter in Central Ken- 
tucky has forwarded a lot that is right, and no mistake. For sale 
by the bushel or smaller quantity, at On10 CuLTIvaTor OrrFice. 

Price $4 per bushel, or 15 cents per quart. 








' VOL. XIV. 
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Cattle—Horses—Sheep—Pigs. 
9 HEAD OF PURE BRED SHORT- 
~_ 


” horned Cattle, 8 Horses, 25 South Down and Cotswold 
Sheep, and 40 Suffolk Pigs. 

The above stock will be sold at Auction on Wednesday, June 
16th, at 12 o’clock. at the farm of the subscribers. Catalogues 
furnished on application. B. & C. S. HAINES, 

Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

14 miles from New York by New Jersey Railroad. Trains run- 

ning every hour. Ap. 15-3t 


Drain Tile. 
E ARE MANUFACTURING, AND KEEP 


constantly on hand.a good article of TILE, for draining 

land, at our works at Woodstock, Champaign Co., 0. All orders 

promptly attended to. Price, 3 inch 20 cts., 4 inch 25 cts. per rod. 
Ap. 1-3m* DAINES & KENFIELD. 


SAGE ORANGE SEED AND PLANTS 
for sale. Also, Hedging done to order, by 
H. N. SPENCER, 
Ap. 1-3tt Chardon, Geauga Co., O. 
TO WOOL GROWERS AND SHEEP BREEDERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
NE HUNDRED PER CENT. CAN BE MADE 


more than heretofore by all engaged In the above business. 


NS 














dress 
Aug. l-y* 


| Full particulars sent on the receipt of a a stamps. Ad- 
S. H. DIMI 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


;7RUIT TREES.—APPLE, PEAR, 
Peach, Cherry, Plum, Quince, and the small 
fruits of all the finest varieties. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES—Evergreens and Decid- 
uous Trees, and Flowering Shrubbery, an immense 
stock for Spring planting. EDMOND CRAIG, 
Feb. 1. Cheviot Gardens, near Cincinnati, O. 





(cy O ye Gay Equestrians! The voices of Spring 
call—‘‘ To Horse! To Horse!” We have for sale the best La- 
dies’ Riding Saddle ever brought to Ohio, for the ease and safety 
of the rider and the withers of the horse, for which we paid $80 
in N. Y. City. It willbe sold at a bargain, at the office of the 
Onto CuLTIVaToR. 


(<7 Catawissa Rasreerry, for sale at the Co- 
lumbus Nursery, at Washington City prices; a few roots of Del- 
aware Grape, and various other novelties, including the Belle de 
Fontenay and Merville Raspberries—all monthly or ever-bearing 
varieties. See Catalogue, furnished gratis to applicants. 


New Flower Garden! 
J. L. Sterzic & Co., have established a Garden 


for the propagation and sale of Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Hardy 
Herbaceous and Green House Plants, &c., &e. Near the corner 


of Broad and Fifth sts., adjoining the grounds of Hon. Alfred Kel- 
ley, Columbus, O. 








Family Sewing Machines. 
The cheapest, because the best, is Wheeler & Wil 


son’s Patent. Send for Circular. Address 
Mrs. J. C. BATEHAM, 


Feb. 1-4t Columbus, O. 


(<7 Cotumsus Peacu Trees.—The Editor of the 
Zanesville Gazette, in noticing the advertisement of the Colum- 
bus Nursery, says he purchased a lot of peach trees from this 
establishment the past season, which were the finest he ever 
saw, and out of one hundred planted, but one died. We havea 
few thousand on hand, of the same sort. M. B. B. & CO. 

March 15. 








OSAGE ORANGE HEDGING. 


C. ROBB & CO.,, 


New Richmond, Clermont Co., O., 
Will plant LIVE FENCES in all parts of the United States. 
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